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of the human personality as an end in itself, as the supreme good. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Whittaker will supplement this able little volume by a 
thorough study of justice and liberty. It would also be helpful to the reader 
of the present work if he would take up the notion of the 'good' in its relation 
to the idea of 'obligation.' 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Les sources medievales de la philosophie de Locke. Par Edouard Krakowski. 

Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1915. — Pp. 215. 

In this book Dr. Krakowski attempts to lay bare the medieval sources of 
Locke's philosophy. He finds that the English thinker made a fairly careful 
study of certain medieval philosophers, and that the teachings which his 
successors believed to be peculiarly his own came to him from his predecessors. 
There can be no doubt that Locke became acquainted with the theological 
and philosophical thought of the Middle Ages both at Westminster School 
and at Christ College, Oxford, and that he was particularly attracted to the 
doctrines of such writers as William of Occam and Pierre de la Ramee. In- 
deed, not one of the early modern philosophers ignored the traditions of the 
past and created absolutely new ways of thinking; all of them reveal traces 
of the influence of the great medieval speculators. Even those elements in 
their conceptions which strike us as specifically modern are not always wholly 
new; the modern spirit, which moves the thinking of' men like Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Hobbes, and Leibniz, did not appear suddenly, as if 
shot out of a pistol; and the Middle Ages are not as black as they are painted. 
The truth is we find tendencies to modernism in medieval thought as well as 
tendencies to medievalism in the modern era; and we find both of them 
together in many a leader of thought. Locke's religious faith is, as Dr. 
Krakowski says, like that of a medieval man; and his attempts to harmonize 
reason and revelation and to prove the existence of angels make one wonder 
how he could have become the father of English deism. If he had confined 
himself to such tasks, he would not have left a very deep impress upon his 
times. Dr. Krakowski regards as his chief claim to originality his successful 
synthesis of the old theories and modern science. This does not seem to me 
to tell the whole story, unless, perhaps, we interpret his synthesis in the 
Hegelian sense. It must not be forgotten that after all Locke's chief work 
was "an essay concerning human understanding," and that he regarded as 
his most important problem the theory of knowledge, the examination of the 
nature and origin of knowledge, with a view to discovering its validity. It is 
significant that Dr. Krakowski pays little attention to Book IV of the Essay; 
he cites a number of references to this important phase of the work at the 
end of his fourth chapter, in which he discusses primary and secondary quali- 
ties, in order to show that Locke criticized the scholastic teaching and must 
therefore have known it in part; but he does not show that Locke's own con. 
elusions here are rooted in medieval thought. To be sure, we must not lose 
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sight of the fact that Dr. Krakowski's task was to trace Locke's teachings to 
their sources, and that he cannot be blamed for ignoring such elements of his 
philosophy as are not fully represented in medieval writers. I simply wish 
to point out that a book of this kind is apt to give one a false impression of a 
great thinker's place in history; his contribution dwindles into insignificance 
when we emphasize his kinship with, or opposition to, his predecessors, and 
fail to take account of his work as a whole. Whatever may have been his 
debt to the past, Locke approached his problems in a spirit quite distinct 
from that of his forerunners; and it was his method rather than his results 
which made his work popular and fruitful. Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

Lettres inSdites de John Locke & ses amis Nicolas Thoynard, Philippe Van 
Limborch et Edward Clarke. Publiees avec une introduction et des notes 
explicatives par Henri Ollion et T. J. De Boer. Le Have, Nijhoff, 
1912. — Pp. x, 258. 

The letters which have come down to us from Locke have importance 
because they furnish us with a wealth of biographical material; they tell us 
what books and things aroused his keenest interests, and aid us in under- 
standing the intellectual life of the thinker. At a time when specialistic 
journals were few, the need of an interchange of thoughts among scholars 
was satisfied by correspondence of a kind not common today; and we are 
indebted to this circumstance for a body of literature which often illuminates 
not only the teachings but the personalities of men like Spinoza, Descartes, 
Locke, and Leibniz. The letters in this collection, published from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, contain very little of philosophical value, but 
they do give us an insight into the workings of the writer's mind; they furnish 
the complement, as Dr. Ollion expresses it, to the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, putting the theory into practice, as it were; and they assist 
us in discovering the principal object of that work. They also reveal to us 
the books Locke loved to read: books on medicine and natural history; the 
accounts of travelers; works of Biblical exegesis and the history of religion 
written by unprejudiced men like Limborch and Thoynard; and, besides, 
technological and industrial treatises. 

The collection contains letters to Thoynard written in French and Latin 
(the same letter in many cases changing from one language to the other), 
between the years 1678 to 1701; to van Limborch, written in Latin (1684- 
1704), and to Edward Clarke, written in English and dating from 1692 to 
1701. The edition is supplied with short biographies of Locke's correspondents 
and with an abundance of explanatory notes. Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By Shailer Mathews. Cambridge, 

Harvard University Press, 1916. — Pp. x, 227. 

We have in these William Belden Noble Lectures an essay on the philosophy 
of history. The limits of a small volume do not permit of a comprehensive 



